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drawing,
writing, and

geometry
were taught
through ele-
ments of
form taken
from objects;

two, three, or even ten equal parts. The pupil thus
learned by observation to count the parts of units and
form them into integers. There was further developed
a 'table of fractions of fractions/ or compound fractions,1
in which the squares were divided, not only horizon-
tally, but vertically, so that the method of reducing two
fractions to the same denominator might be self-evident.
It was in this number work that the Pestalozzians were
most radical. By means of various devices Krusi, and
afterward Schmid 2 even more, attained great clearness,
accuracy, and rapidity in arithmetic. The work was
often done aloud without paper, and many of the students
became most apt in calculation,
Similarly, in order to draw and write, the pupil was first
taught the simple elements of form. The consecutive
exercises for building up form from its elements, however,
Pestalozzi was not happy in determining, but Buss success-
fully worked out an * alphabet of form.' Objects, such as
sticks or pencils, were placed in different directions, and
lines representing them were drawn on the board orslate un-
til all elementary forms, straight or curved, were mastered.
The pupils combined these elements, instead of copying
1 This table can be found in the Holland, Turner, and Cooke edition
(Syracuse, 1898) of How G&rtrude Teaches Her Children, p. 217.
2 Joseph Schmid was a Tyrolese shepherd boy, who had first come to
Yverdun as a pupil, but because of his brilliancy was soon promoted to be
an assistant master.